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HERE AND THERE 
National Idyll 


Every party and everybody in every party talks of 
a Welfare State. It is a precise slogan and a misty 
ideal. Kurukhshetra tells us: ‘“ 'The Welfare State is 
the antithesis of the State that is totalitarian. In this 
State policies alone are to be centralised. Execution 
must needs be decentralised to the farthest limit, down 
to the individual. In such a State the individual has 
the fullest freedom to live a life of his own..... In the 
Welfare State if people can rise to it, the State will 
have few controlling or executive functions.” Whether 
it is so and how it will be so may be left to debate ; 
the side for is given its innings in the present issue. 


At the same time the Census Report (Vol. VI) 
cautions us that the question of a standard of living 
arises only “ when the ‘wolf-point’ has receded from the 
Scene irrevocably” or “ when the community is past 
the stage of a ‘pain’ or subsistence economy and set 
on the road to a ‘ pleasure’ econcmy”. Millions of our 
fellow-citizens have not yet reached the stage of one 
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square meal each of the 365 days of the year. As the 
French say, what they have “is too little for them to 
live and too much for them to die”. 


Welfare and Farewell 


At present we are very far from a stage of welfare ; 
we are rather at a stage of farewell. There was the 
farewell to British domination, and that was hearty 
and universal. Then the farewell to Gandhian eco- 
nomics, though this was half-hearted and not so univer- 
sal. Third the farewell to political virginity ; in former 
days India was innocent of international commitments, 
but as soon as she became of age and made her debut 
in the concert of nations, she found herself surrounded, 
pressed and occasionally embarrassed by all kinds of 
suitors, wooing and cooing, mooing and booing. So far 
she has found no suitable partner and on occasion de- 
clares she is dedicated to perpetual spinsterhood, But 
the elders shake their heads when told she will never 
be willing or resigned to some betrothal or other. They 
know that among nations companionate marriages are 
not happy, and love marriages very rare. They would 
like to see her settling down in a mariage de raison, 


Propaganda 

It pleased the President of the Republic during bis 
tour in the tribal areas of Assam to repeat that the 
Constitution gives full freedom to profess, practise and 
propagate religion; it was reassuring to the tribal 
leaders who had pleaded the case of Christian mis- 
sionaries, but it proved disturbing to a few senile Maha- 
sabhites. These senile few are scattered over India. 
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They a priori allege that any conversion is due to 
illegal pressure; here and there they have recourse 
to lawsuits which regularly take little legal acumen to 
settle. Cock-and-bull stories, self-contradicting pro- 
secution witnesses, evidence of sundry gratifications, 
etc: the well-known pattern of bad cases. If the law- 
court fails them, there is always sensational journalism. 
With a public opinion nervous about international 
politics, it is an easy job to denounce every cleric as 
a foreign missionary, every foreigner as an American, 
every American as a McCarthy stooge. A typical case 
was the sturdy lay-brother of sunny Malabar who was 
denounced as an authentic Yankee. What can be done 
with people who can’t make out a coconut from a 
coca-cola ? 


At times one wonders if the secret purpose of 
suck. silly campaign is not to impede the social up- 
lift of the depressed castes and classes and to safe- 
guard the vested interests of petty zemindars, petty 
contractors, and petty officials. As was said by a Minister 
in the Madhya Bharat legislature, these are the people 
who drive the downtrodden to mission-stations and 
social centres. Why not investigate the pressure on 
that side ? 


Confusion in the South 


Travancore-Cochin proved commonsense in defeat- 
ing the ambitious plans of foreign-dominated parties. 
But disarray in public opinion showed in the untidy 
equation of the electoral results. The Congress became 
an arbitrary constant, the Communists an ugly negative 
and the R.§, P. its inverted fraction, the T, T, N.C., the 
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P.S.P. and the Independents a bunch of many-degree 
variables. The result read like a puzzle rather than an 
equation. No wonder Delhi is growing allergic to puz- 
zles ! Lucky the man who will solve the Malabar rebus! 


Clarity in the North 


The Prime Minister gave out his clear views in 
clear words when .addressing the Federation of Indian 
Chambers at New Delhi. They need no comment. “ It is 
bad form, it verges on vulgarity that, when millions 
of people are struggling for the barest necessities of 
life, others should flaunt their wealth; I would say 
that even to possess it is bad form, but certainly this 
mood of flaunting it is exceedingly bad form. I am 
afraid Delhi at the present moment is not a good 
example to the rest of India. I should like to tell the 
Delhi people — and Delhi people consist of all kinds 
of official and non-official elements and I refer to both 
— I should like to tell them: ‘When I see the type of 
feasting that is going on here, your cocktail parties and 
the rest, you will forgive me the word, I am disgusted’.” 
How long should we wait for the writing on the wall ? 


A. L. 

Catholic Social Conference 

Ernakulam, April 21 — 25 
Preposed Agenda: Organisation of social work and 
propaganda at the parish, diocese, region, profession 
levels ; participation in Community Projects ; training 
social workers ; employers’ associations ; study weeks, 
etc, 
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THE WELFARE STATE 


( The problem of the Welfare State is a favourite subject 
of debate. This first instalment states the reasons for ; the next 
will present the reasons agai'nst. Ed. ) 


What is a Welfare State ? It is a state which pro- 
vides for its citizens a wide range of social services in 
a planned economy. 


Numerous as they have become, it is still possible 
to classify these social services under four main head- 
ings: (1) Free Health Servic2s: hospital services, 
mental health services, maternity and child welfare. 
(2) National Insurances: family allowances, vaccina- 
tion, control of infectious diseases, industrial injuries, 
old age pensions, child and maternity benefits, (3) Em- 
ployment: employment bureaus, vocational training, 
unemployment benefits industrial welfare with good 
working conditions, (4) Housing and Planning: state 
subsidies for building purposes, rent controls and house- 
pricing by government agencies, town and country 
planning. 


Everybody agrees that the ideal solution would be 
to have these schemes run by private initiative and not 
monopolised by the State. But experience shows that 
this private initiative is not sufficient. That private 
initiative has done immense good in this respect history 
clearly shows, but it also proves that it lagged behind 
in meeting the wants of the workers. Ths is quite 
obvious in the case of England where many social prob- 
lems have been solved by the gradual introduction of 
welfare services by the State. The United States is 
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regarded as a country where private initiative is at its 
best. A few statistics about the earnings of families 
there will show whetker private enterprise left to itself 
can, in fact, produce general well-being. 


51.5% of American families have an income that 
runs lower than the CWFB (City Workers’ Family 
Budget) in'Cincinnati, Ohio, which was 3,518 doéllars 
in 1949. Family allowances have not been wide- 
spread in the United States and the results give a 
high number of American families with children that 
have a low income. Statistics in 1950 show that 
25.7% of all families had less than 2,000 dollars in- 
come in that same year and that two families out of 
five less tha’n 3,000 dollars. (cf. Bulletin N. 927 of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labour.) 

Now the office of the State is subsidiary according 
to the general law that a larger society should not 
take up the work which a smaller society can do. But 
the State has to take up the task which smaller societies 
cannot work out. Therefore the intervention is not 
only justified but compulsory whenever other organi- 
zations are not capable of putting a remedy to the evils 
of the country and the needs of the people. 


In order not to indulge in purely theoretical con- 
jectures, we shall bring in facts about England. Mr. 
James Scally in an article published in Christus Rex 
(1950, pp. 234 sq.) lists the improvements accomplished 
by the Welfare State in England which are the glory 
of the Labour Party. 

We have achieved better standards of health ; in- 


fantile and maternal mortality are very much lower; 
workers are happily occupied in the clean new fac- 
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tories which have been springing up in formerly 
depressed areas; the workers have a new sense of 
security,-a fresher outlook, a new sense of their dig- 
nity ; contrast all this with the squalor, the misery, 
the haunting fear of want, the idleness with its ac- 
companying degradation, of the depressed industrial 
areas. Above all, look now at our children, healthy 
and well fed, where before so many of them were 
undernourished, in rags and often full of rickets. 
No one who can remember the former ‘ Red’ Clyde- 
side in the early thirties can deny the truth of this 


statement. : 

Regarding Communism the same author has this 
to say : “ The Communists are well aware that Labour 
is their enemy. Class hatred among the workers of 
formerly so-called ‘red’ areas has disappeared to an 
amazing extent. The removal of fear, hatred and 


extreme poverty had deprived Communism of its driving 
force ”’. 


About full employment he says: “The credit for 
full employment is probably the strongest point that 
the Labour propagandists can make; and, indeed, if 
the Labour post-war government is entitled to credit 
for our full employment, the argument for government 


control and cheap monetary policy is in large measure 
justified ”. 


What about Britain’s trading after the war when 
the Welfare State was put up ? “ The remarkable thing 
is that in spite of her heavy war losses and of all these 
difficulties, Britain has greatly cut down her dollar de- 
ficit ”. 

Lastly, many who were at the beginning entirely 
against the Welfare State have changed their views 
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somewhat, seeing that it is being worked out quite all 
right. Consequently, the conservative party has ap- 
proved of the Welfare State. 


Planned Economy 


Planned economy as many other policies adopted 
by the State may be carried to extremes. In such a 
case it would mean that the State controls every de- 
tail of the market in the country, all the prices, decides 
the amount to be produced. Thus it happens in tota- 
litarian regimes. Of course, this is not what is meant 
here, Planned economy is here opposed to the indi- 
vidualistii¢ freedom of capitalism, where wages, sales, 
prices are left only to the whims of the employers and 
large competition together with monopoly reigns 
widely without restraint. What is advocated is a 
middle term where the State surveys the sale and 
prices of certain goods, checks the accumulation of 
wealth by the rich through taxation and in general 
becomes conscious of its duty “to control, aid, direct 
the private and individual activities of national life 
so that they converge toward the common good”. 
(Summi Pontificatus, Pius XII.) 


Taxation varies according to circumstances and 
countries. In Great Britain the payments for insurances 
are obtained from employers and employees; other 
health services from taxation on certain goods, especial- 
ly tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 

The taxes on the rich have brought about a greater 
levelling in wealth. In 1938-39 7,000 persons had a 
net income of over six thousand pounds, whereas in 
1948-49 their number had diminished to 80. On the 
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other hand, in 1938-39 the number of people receiving 
an income of more than one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year was 7 million, whereas in 1942-43 it had risen 
to 13 million. These statistics show that a levelling 
process has been brought about. 


A Welfare State in itself has nothing to do with 
nationalisation. In some cases nationalisation of some 
of the key-industries might help the government to 
meet part of the expenses of the welfare services. But 
experience has taught some countries, v.g. Australia and 
New Zealand, that even when it is justified, nationali- 
sation can be detrimental to the country. This is due 
to the psychological reason that in industries belonging 
to the State, the incentive which encourages private 
enterprise and initiative is reduced to a minimum. 
Therefore, in many cases it will be wiser for the State 
to obtain money by taxing more heavily powerful in- 
dustries rather than by expropriating them. 


The clear distinction between Welfare State and 
nationalisation is confirmed by the facts of England. 
It is true that with the introduction of the Welfare 
State some of the important industries were nationalis- 
ed in England (although 3/4 remained in private 
hands) ; but it is also true that many of those industries 
were denationalised after some years; the ‘Welfare 
State, however, continued in its full vigour. 


Objections 

Objections may be classified under two main head- 
ings: those belonging to the moral order and those 
belonging to the psychological order. 
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The difficulties from the moral order, may be sum- 
med up thus: the Welfare State curtails the liberty of 
the individual and leads to totalitarianism, Three 
questions will be tackled: (1) Whether totalitarianism 
is necessarily bound up with the Welfare State or is 
only a possible danger; (2) what is the true notion 
of liberty ; (3) whether liberty is truly curtailed in the 
Welfare State. 


(1) Is totalitarianism necessarily bound up with 
the Welfare State or is it only a possible danger ? 


A Welfare State can be set up by a leftist as well 
as by a Conservative Government; by a democratic, 
dictatorial or totalitarian State. The Welfare State, 
therefore, has nothing to do with the kind of party 
which is aetually in power, nor with the form of govern- 
ment which is directing the affairs of the country. The 
Welfare State is only concerned with social services 
and with a moderate economic planning in order to 
make those social services successful. 


Let us take the ordinary modern. form of Govern- 
ment which is the democratic one. The members of 
Parliament are chosen by the will of the people. There- 
fore, it is the people of the country that: appoints those 
whom it wishes to govern the country. In the Parlia- 
mentary system we have the best democracy ; that is 
why it is so much advocated by almost all free countries. 
The members chosen by the free will of the people 
are those who have to pass all laws, consequently also 
those regarding the Welfare State. If a law leads to 
totalitar‘anism, the members will take great care that 
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it is not passed. There is, therefore, a true check by 
the people on the legislation of the country. 


A country, of course, might gradually pass from 
democratic to totalitarian, whether there is a ‘Welfare 
State or not. A Welfare State cannot be reasonably 
opposed on account of the possible fear that after 
sometime the Government might turn out totalitarian, 
especially if the great advantages that accrue to the 
workers are borne in mind. If that danger were im- 
minent, the Government and not the Welfare State 
should be opposed. We do not complain when educa- 
tion is made compulsory in a country ; on the contrary 
we know that this law in itself so beneficent can be 
turned by a totalitarian Government into a weapon 
against the freedom of parents to give their children 
the education they want. It is unlawful to oppose and 
attack a country on account of its growing prosperity 
on the pretext that there is a possible danger that in 
the future relying on its superior power it might 
attack other countries. Similarly, even if the Welfare 
State might sometimes increase the possibility of the 
danger of totalitarianism in the future it cannot be 
logically attacked, especially if we bear in mind the 
good which it brings to the nation. 


(2) What is the true notion of liberty ? 


True liberty does not advocate that the individuals 
may act in any way according to their whims. Liberty 
supposes the fulfilment of the natural law. Liberty is 
founded on the equality of all men which is ultimately 
based in this that they are sons of God. Applying it to 
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social life, Leclerq says: “The general principle is 
that social life should assure to all, in virtue of the 
principle of equality, the maximum of liberty. One 
ras therefore to oppose the forms of liberty by which 
some destroy the liberty of others. The noxious liberty 
is the liberty of exploitation, that which allows a 
powerful person to reduce the liberty of the weak. 
The sound liberty is démocratic liberty, liberty for all... 
Liberty does not develop itself without being limited 
on certain points, and almost all social problems are 
reduced to questions of equilibrium between liberty 
and discipline.” (Le Droit Naturel) 


(3) Is liberty truly curtailed in the Welfare 
State ? 


When we speak of liberty in the Welfare State the 
above concept of liberty is meant. This is what is con- 
tained in the definition of Welfare State given in the 
Encyclopedia of Social Ethics: “That objective in 
social service which affords to the individual the highest 
degree of freedom and action commensurate with. the 
like privileges of his fellows.” Therefore, if the State 
supervises the economy of the country, establishes 
minimum wages, controls the prices of some of the 
goods and their sale, opposes monopolisation and con- 
centration in the hands of a few, it is for the prosper‘ty 
of the whole country; it is precisely to avoid the 
excesses of liberalistic capitalism, when the whole 
economy was left to the whims of a few factory owners 
and the State, except in extreme cases never stepped in. 
It is well known that if in some capitalistic countries 
of Europe and America, the socio-economic conditions 
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of the workers have greatly improved it is not,due to 
the capitalists themselves, but to the growing influence 
of the Trade Unions and the intervention of the State. 


Regarding capitalism, Mr. Scally has this to say: 
“Count de la Torre, editor of Osservatore Romano, was 
able to write in that paper on May 8th, 1949, that., 
although in theory the Church had recognised that 
Capitalism might provide a vehicle for the carrying 
out of the common good, in practice it is often more 
antithetical to Christianity than-even communism be- 
cause its god is money...” The pages of Catholic socio- 
logy, he states, do not make up a manual of alliance 
with plutocracy. 


In the economic sphere every worker gets from 
the employer a full living wage, the minimum of which 
is established by law. He can, therefore, enjoy an 
independent modest living, in which he will be helped 
by family allowances. 


If he becomes sick he may go to any doctor he 
wishes and get any treatment he likes if he wishes to 
pay for it Otherwise he may go to government hos- 
pitals where he is attended free of charge. If he finds 
it convenient he may on certain days of the week ap- 
proach the best specialists available in the town with- 
out any expense. 


One of the best means the worker has to protect 
himself against the possible crushing power of the 
State is the Trade Union. Trade Unions retain their 
full power in a Welfare State and may cause strikes 
and use any other lawful means in order to safeguard 
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the rights of the worker against any unjust intrusion 
on the part of the owner and the State. Referring once 
more to England, the Trade Unions there have acquired 
much strength, so as to be able to obtain almost what- 
ever they wish. 


Private Initiative 

Coming to the psychological sphere, it is said by 
many that the Welfare State curtails private initiative. 
Again and again the question is put: “'Why should 
the State take upon itself so many social services and 
not leave them to private initiative?” The answer 
is the one already given above : because private initia- 
tive is not sufficient. 


Is private initiative hampered in the Welfare State? 
In the 'Welfare State the government does not absorb 
smaller institutions and societies, it rather helps them 
by providing many of them with special grants and 
where they cannot reach the State implants its own 
institutions. 


Are workers less active in a Welfare State? We 
can understand that it might happen in a socialist 
country but not in a Welfare State any more than in any 
other country : for the industries are run by private 
enterprise as elsewhere. Moreover the social services 
provide a sense of security and confidence for the future. 
That menacing danger of a possible coming misery 
is removed by the old age pensions and sickness in- 
surances. There is, therefore, greater satisfaction among 
the workers and consequently -a greater enthusiasm to 
Work. In England ‘the ‘working class, including Ca- 
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tholics, is in its great majority for the Welfare State. 
Regarding national production and output per worker 
under the Welfare State in England we read he fol- 
lowing: “In 1949 Great Britain’s production was 47% 
higher than in 1938, the highest increase among the 
leading industrial countries of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Denmark and Sweden. The level of output 
per man was 8% higher ; and here Britain was only 
out-paced by Sweden, a neutral country during the war.” 
It is true, as some object, that this is due also to the 
help which England got from the United States after 
the last war. But it should not be forgotten that other 
countries, e.g., France and Italy, also got much help from 
the U.S.A. But if it is stated that the Welfare State 
tends to reduce production, increase idleness and cor- 
ruption, how to account for the increase of production 
obtained in England after the war ? 


India 


“In India, it would be positively wrong to oppose a 
reasonable concept of the Welfare State and to with- 
hold the fullest cooperation with Government in 
measures intended to realise its welfare program”. 
(Social Action, July, 1953.) 

With these words Fr. J. D’Souza upholds the need 
of a Welfare State here in India. This subject has 
acquired much importance nowadays because the 
leaders of our country have set up as their goal the 
building of a Welfare State. 

Nobody hopes that the goal of the Welfare. State 
is going to be realised in a couple of years or so. In 
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reply to a criticism that the Congress was not getting on 
very fast with the job, Pandit Nehru is reported to have 
said: “I just cannot understand how people make 
these statements. Under the present circumstances I 
firmly believe that we cannot set up a Welfare State. 
A Welfare State is not something that can be created 
overnight...... Hard, persistent work would have to 
be put in before this ideal could be realised.” 


India 


With regard to India, Fr. J. D’Souza wisely re- 
marked that it would be wrong to oppose a reasonable 
concept of the Welfare State (Cf. Social Action, July 
1953.). Besides.the general trend in the world, India 
has special reasons of her own: rehabilitation of the 
millions belonging to Scheduled Tribes and Castes, the 
psychological necessity of reinforcing Government 
authority which was somewhat impaired by the inde- 
pendence movement, the insufficiency of private re- 
sources and initiative. 


On the other hand the resources of the country 
which are being systematically prospected hold out 
solid hopes of measuring up to the needs of a Welfare 
State. Undoubtedly, as_noted by Fr. A. Nevett in 
Social Action (July 1951), the ideal would be a system 
with a universal living wage allowing sufficient savings 
for illness, old age and unemployment, with the State 
providing for exceptional hardships ; but we are still 
far from such a complex of conditions, and the policy 
of working for a Welfare State is the best under present 
circumstances. Its leading idea of securing a fairer 
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distribution of national income and wealth ‘is well in a 
line with the Providential purpose of the Creator to 
have the global wealth readily accessible to whole of 
mankind. A. Benedetti 


FRENCH BISHOPS 
DECLARE... 


In a recent communique the eight Apostolic Vicars 
of Madagascar stated their views on ‘the right to self- 
government of the colonial people. (Cf. Le Monde, 
26 - 1-54). 


After having recalled that “the Church is not a 
political power entrusted with promoting any special 
form of government or with the task of declaring if a 
certain people is actually qualified for self-government”, 
they establish the following principles: ‘“ The Church 
greatly desires that men and people advance towards 
a greater well-being and ever be ready to undertake 
greater responsibilities — man’s greatness comes indeed 
from his being free and responsible — and political 
liberty is one of such freedoms and responsibilities. 
Privation of such liberty betrays insufficient develop- 
ment and can only be temporary. Hence the Church 
as well as natural law acknowledges the right of peoples 
to self-government. On the other hand she can only 
state the principle. The spiritual liberation she procures 
for Christians is one of the strongest means to reach 
man to his full maturity. By dint of recalling man’s 
dignity and the consequent duties, she really contributes 
to better relations between men. 
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In conclusion, we acknowledge as legitimate the 
aspiration after independence and every constructive 
effort to achieve the same. On the other hand we must 
caution all against possible deviations and particularly 
against feelings of hatred which have no room in a 
Christian heart.” 


Evidently colonial authorities retorted with the 


usual reproaches: “against Scripture,...... aginst es- 
tablished order, .... elsewhere are the safe guides to 
democracy,.....this appeal should not be answered.... 
etc., etc.” 


REFLECTIONS 
ON THE TRAVANCORE 
ELECTIONS 


It’s an ill wind that blows no one any good, and 
so we may hope that if the election results in Travancore 
shake the complacency of a considerable section of the 
public, they will have achieved some good. Statisticians 
may pour forth their arid consolation in the form of 
the total percentage of votes polled by Congress as 
against that of other parties but this is not the kind 
of soothing ointment that will heal the Congress 
wounds. However much one may manipulate the 
statistics, the fact cannot be hidden that Congress re- 
ceived a setback. It should be remembered that Cong- 
ress contested 115 seats and won only 45, (roughly 40 per 
cent of the contested seats) while the Communists con- 
tested 36 seats and won 23 (roughly 60 per cent of the 
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contested seats). But the reason the Communists did not 
contest more constituencies, and thus, we may suppose, 
increase their number of seats, was because they 
agreed, under their new look policy of the United 
Front, not to fight other leftists, 

The Congress setback is all. the more disconcerting 
for its followers in that the public were given, the im- 
pression, or rather the assurance, that Congress. would 
win .an overwhelming and glorious victory. The great 
ones descended on the election scenes in what the 
press described as a series of triumphal processions. 
Mr. Morarji Desai, S. K. Patil, C. Rajagopalachari and 
the Prime Minister came, saw and conquered—so we 
were told. Did the visits of these worthies substantially 
influence the voting ? It is difficult to believe that, the 
personal dynamism of Mr. Nehru did not do so, es- 
pecially in view of his unusually outspoken condem- 
nation of Communism. It is then all the more perturb- 
ing to reflect what will happen when he will no longer 
be with us to rally support for sound realism. 

The Congress pats itself on the back for its success 
in Pepsu, but this was gained over a very ineffectual 
and divided opposition in which the Communists took 
no part. Indeed it seems ironical that the Pepsu 
Congress, which was severely reprimanded by its own 
headquarters for unsatisfactory behaviour, should have 
an easy triumph, while in Travancore, where the ruling 
party thought they had governed fairly well, Congress 
lost. é 

The election results. in Travancore should help to ex- 
plode the wide-spread myth that Communism thrives 
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only on misery and ignorance. Travancore-Cochin is 
the State with the highest literacy, and in spite of 
overcrowding and unemployment, it is far from being 
one of the poorest areas in the country. Therefore if 
Communism continues to keep its hold it is not because 
of misery alone, as many falsely think, but by reason 
of the appeal it has for the educated classes. An example 
from the last general elections confirms this: around 
Caleutta, where conditions are bad, Communists ob- 
tained only 3 seats out of 21 ; in Bombay they got only 
one seat in spite of the misery of those living in chauls 
and of those who are compelled to make their home in 
the streets. But Communism did and continues to 
make headway among the lower middle class who suf- 
fer many economic hardships and are educated enough 
to be captivated by Communism, yet not sufficiently 
educated to see through its fallacies. 


Another consideration arises out of Communist 
strength and growth as manifested by recent events. 
To some it is as plain as daylight that Communists 
intend to turn India Red and make it a replica of Russia 
and China, and this by a clever combination of both 
revolutionary and constitutional methods of which the 
United Front is the chief component. Those who see 
things in this light believe, rightly, that Communism 
must be fought on all fronts, and that no compromise 
is possible. Those of this opinion believe with Ceylon’s 
Prime Minister that even cultural and goodwill missions 
should be banned as productive rather of bad feeling 
than of friendship. They find it illogical and dangerous 
to condemn Communism with one breath, and with the 
next to praise to skies Communist cultural missions and 
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to give them every opportunity to make propaganda 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


There are others who timidly hope that somehow or 
other — as to concrete details they are most vague — 
no matter how much Communism grows in strength, 
all will be well, and so it is more prudent not to attack 
Communism in any way. According to this view, Com- 
munists should be left alone to their own devices in 
the foolish hope that in return they will not interfere 
with others. They might as well hope that tigers will 
turn vegetarians! What a strange argument to hear 
from those who by their political adherence and way 
of life should be violently opposed to atheistic Com- 
munism — and all real Communism is atheistic, no 
matter what colour, chameleon-like, it may take on 
to suit the circumstances. : Some may unconsciously be 
in favour of a compromise, others are calculatingly so, 
but in both cases the attitude and its results are the 
same. They refuse to hold or attend meetings which 
expose Communist fallacies, they are opposed to the 
sale of literature condemning Communism — at least 
in so far as they themselves are to.be implicated. Their 
excuse for acting thus is the plea that they do not want 
to enter into politics, by which they apparently mean 
open and disputable questions which can be solved 
in any way without grave inconveniences to any one. 
As if freedom of speech and association, education and 
religion — all of which are attacked by Communism — 
were questions of mere dispute which could be settled 
in any way with no great consequences. 
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Such people sometimes try to excuse their be- 
haviour by. alleging that the Communists in_ this 
‘country are numerically so few as not to matter. They 
ignore or forget that when the Bolsheviks took over 
power in Russia, 1917, they were only 17,000 in the 
Party, i.e., one per 10,000 of the total population. If we 
put the present strength of the Indian Communist 
Party at 70,000, then they constitute very roughly 2 per 
10,000 of the total population — quite sufficient to over- 
come an ill-informed and ill-prepared mass. 


Whatever reasons those who are for a compromise 
with Communism may allege, consciously, and in some 
cases unconsciously, at bottom, they are deeply in- 
fluenced by motives of selfishness and cowardice. 
Flying in the face of all the evidence of what has 
happened in every Communist-dominated country, 
they believe that provided they do not compromise 
themselves by attacking Communism, even should the 
Communists come to power in the country, they none- 
theless will be allowed to live their selfish lives in 
smug complacency, In their efforts to safeguard their 
own selfish interests, such people aid the Reds to come 
to power, and then, like the dupes they are, they will 
lose all without being given the satisfaction of having 
vindicated their honour by a fight against a hateful 
tyranny. 


Cowardice makes them satisfied with being tolerat- 
ed by those in error, whereas they should fight error 
wherever it raises its ugly head. By thinking only of 
saving their own precious skins and by not caring for 
anybody or anything else, they destroy unity among 
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those on the side of truth and considerably ‘strengthen 
the Red forces of disruption. It is difficult to find any- 
thing kind to say of such a cowardly and selfish attitude. 
Ignorance, indifference, selfishness and cowardice — 
even among Christians who should both know better 
and react more strongly — constitute one of the great 
dangers to the country today. 


An attack on Communism now, while there is time 
and opportunity — and this is an important factor to 
bear in mind — by no means excludes charity and con- 
sideration towards individual Communists. The dis- 
tinction between hating sin and loving the sinner is 
no empty formula. As Hamish. Fraser well says in an 
article in the Christian Democrat, it is not physical 
violence that is called for, but what he terms “ violence 
of the spirit ”, the same spirit in which Christ condemn- 
ed the Pharisees and drove the vendors out of the 
temple. ‘‘ Violence of the spirit,” he says, “ does cer- 
tainly not imply any lack of charity for the heretic. 
Spiritual violence instead impels us to a detestation of 
heresy because of our love of the heretic. Indeed the 
more dangerous the heretic, the greater for him must 
be our love ; for the heretic would, in fact, be no danger 
at all were it not for the fact that his magnificent God- 
given natural qualities are harnessed to the service of 
error, and the more one hates the latter the greater 
should be one’s fervour to win over every single de- 
ceived creature to the side of Truth.” 


Let us have more love and courage and less selfish- 
ness and cowardice in the face of an attack that must 
surely come. A. Nevett 
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COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
| PROJECTS 


Full six years have elapsed since Independence and 
what progress have we made? More than two years 
have passed since India’s First Five Year Plan was 
launched and what betterment do we notice? Is the 
greater acuteness of the unemployment problem and 
the consequent starvation the only result ? A super- 
ficial gaze may lead us to such a conclusion. 


Anyhow, the Community Development Projects 
which form the basis and anchor of the First Five Year 
Plan give us a ray of hope; for the Projects’ scheme 
has taken up the challenge of India’s food problem and 
set its goal as food-self-sufficiency by 1956. 


Thoroughness seems to be the guiding principle 
which knits together the Development Projects dis- 
tributed throughout the country. It is estimated that 
these Projects will reach one fourth of the total rural 
population “each Project covering about 300 villages, 
2 lakhs of people, 500 sq. miles of area and 150,000 acres 
of cultivated land.” 


To facilitate this rural uplift work (Community 
Development is only another word of American usage), 
each Project is divided into 3 Blocks, each such Block 
comprising of a 100 villages. Each village unit will 
have a population of 500 on an average. Five villages 
together will form a ‘Mandi’ unit which will be pro- 
vided with a middle or secondary school, Post and 
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Telegraph office, a small dispensary, a marketing centre, 
a transport service centre, agricultural extension service 
head-quarters, a shopping centre, a model farm and an 
open air dispensary for veterinary services. 


Among the objectives, agriculture is given a great 
priority. Communications, Education, Health, Training, 
Employment, Housing and Social Welfare are the other 
items under which the whole Development programme 
will work. 


What about financing such a large and com- 
prehensive scheme ? It is estimated that the U.S.A. 
‘Aid’ which has indeed given life to this Rural Deve- 
lopment Scheme contributes 2 annas in a Rupee. The 
Central Government shares out 75% of the non-recur- 
ring expenditure and 50% of the recurring expenditure 
of the balance. The State Governments will cover the 
rest. 


The machinery of execution seems to be quite 
adequate. The emphasis put on the cooperation of the 
people is also quite appropriate when we realize that 
improvement is to be effected in the condition of human 
beings and not animals. 


But, it ought to be mentioned, on the whole the 
success achieved till now is not encouraging, even 
though Projects like Etawah (started in 1947, hence 
called Pilot Project) are truly examples set for the 
whole country as regards rural uplift work, especially 
in the line of agricultural improvement. Etawah re- 
ports that the wheat and potato crop-yields are more 
than double the highest on record in India. The active 
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cooperation of the people, is the reason of this success. 
Of course, the Project Officers do deserve credit in 
getting the people round in a comparatively short 
time. 


Encouraging reports are seen also from Pepsu and 
Orissa. But Alipur (near Delhi), Uttar Pradesh, 
Panjab, Bihar, West Bengal, Sourashtra, and Morsi 
Project report poorly. The very unsteady and slow 
implementation of the Programme according to sche- 
dule and the consequent indifference of the people are 
some of the facts mentioned. But since the reports 
from different sources vary greatly on account of the 
colouring they receive as they emerge out of those 
particular sources, it seems safer not to jump to any 
conclusion at the moment. 


Merits 


No one can justly condemn the scheme which 
definitly aims at food self-sufficiency within a period 
of three years. India spends nearly Rs. 300 crores each 
year for imported food grains. This amount comes to 
about seven times the cost of the Community Deve- 
lopment Projects that are worked. Doubtless, the blow 
dealt to the gnawing poverty of the country will also 
set the axe to the root of many revolutionary tendencies 
which. are cropping up over the country. 


Agricultural development calls for many side issues 
which will again work for the lasting benefit to the 
country. Thus for instance are “the introduction of 
new and better iron and steel implements and farm 
tools, the drilling of tube-wells, improving and obtain- 
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ing of fishing equipment, facilitating the marketing of 
agricultural produce, easy access to cheap credit, in- 
creasing breeding centres for animal husbandry, deve- 
lopment of horticulture, soil research; provision of ar- 
boriculture including planting of forests and provision 
for the assessment of results; development of inland 
fisheries, reclamation of virgin and waste land, experi- 
ment at river-valley cultivation etc ”. It is to be specially 
mentioned that the C. D. Project has allotted one-third 
of the total expenditure for increasing irrigational faci- 
lities : 

The Scheme has tried to approach tke rural prob- 
lem comprehensively. Among the items designed for 
this all-round improvement Adult Education tops the 
list. It ‘‘ includes taking the villagers for sight-seeing, 
arranging fortnightly entertainment programmes some- 
times with films, one-act plays, dramas, Kisan Melas, 
fortnightly papers and also adult literacy with circulat- 
ing libraries to follow up.” Doubtless, all these will 
help to rouse the people to a new life, to a new outlook, 
and to a love of the democracy which offers gifts to her 
subjects in a palatable form. 


Again, there is a great advantage iin concentrating 
rural uplift work in 100 to 300 villages together. Much 
wastage could be avoided, and maximum results 
achieved. Education Primary, Secondary and Adult, 
could be made use of to change the attitude of the 
people. Such undertakings as the construction of roads 
connecting villages with ‘Mandi’ centres become 
easier and cheaper when they are planned on a wider 
scale. Distribution of agricultural goods and labour 
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power could be facilitated. Further, according to the 
circumstances and facilities, if each village could 
specialize in one or two particular industrial or agri- 
cultural goods, there would be abundant scope for the 
development of industry and trade. As the communi- 
cations develop rapidly the interrelations between the 
villages become stronger which will help greater attain- 
ments, in the physical, moral and cultural spheres. 


Two features strike us when we view the scheme 
as a whole. These are ‘ The Extension Philosophy,’ and 
‘The Dirty Hand Method’. The Extension Philosophy 
as the Americans style it consists in “ helping-people- 
to-help-themselves”. ‘The Dirty Hand Method’ is 
also of American usage. The underlying principle is 
simple. It aims at the Officers coming down to the 
level of the people and making themselves one with 
them, in their work and interests. It is to be mentioned 
that both these points which are vital to any scheme 
which aims at real and lasting improvement in rural 
up-lift work are introduced probably for the first time 
in such a Government undertaking in India. 


It ought also to be remarked that the Projects are 
located in strategic points in the country. Such a 
distribution is designed to spread their wholesome in- 
fluence all round so that the work may soon be caught 
up and undertaken by the people themselves; thus 
effecting the betterment of rural India as a whole. 


Demerits 


Some points in the Community Development Pro- 
jects’ scheme give reasons for any good Indian to doubt 
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its validity. The Plan aims at the development of 
agriculture through chemical fertilizers and mechanized 
farming. These means embraced are of a questionable 
nature. Speaking about mechanization this much could 
briefly be mentioned. Ignoring a further accentuation 
of unemployment that will result, this policy: will pave 
the way for enslaving ourselves to foreigners. The 
machinery imported will require a continuous supply 
of crude oil and petrol which India does not have. One 
dreadnought at our harbour will switch off all the 
mechanized farming. The result will be disastrous. 
Japan would have succumbed in the war even without 
the atom bomb because of the shortage of petrol. Is it 
prudent then, to rely unnecessarily on foreign countries 
and let our own precious man-power and cattle-power 
decay ? 


As regards the import of chemical fertilizers we 
have authentic information even as to the amount that 
is to be consumed according to the C. D. Projects’ pro- 
gramme. But surprisingly enough the planners plainly 
admit that the import of chemical fertilizers is aimed 
at immediate solutions while the C.D. Projects fall 
under a long-range scheme. In fact chemical fertilizers 
are proved through scientific investigation to be harm- 
ful to the soil in the long run. True, intensive cultiva- 
tion through the application of fertilizers makes the 
soil react magically, but exhausts its nutrient contents, 
thus giving a bumper crop for a few years. But it is 
to be remembered that here in India we have no vast 
surplus tracts of cultivable land to turn to, leaving the 
first plot when the yield goes down. 
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Scientific experiments have also made clear that 
the grain is poorer in its nutritive value where the 
soil had been manured with artificial fertilizers. Again, 
four-fifths of the cultivable land in India depend on 
the vagaries of the monsoons. Chemical fertilizers in- 
crease the demand for water and insufficient water- 
supply will be deadly for the crops. 


The golden mean then seems to be to restrict the 
use of machinery to very large undertakings where 
even accumulated man-power will not be adequate. 
The use of cattle power is to be more and more insisted 
upon for agricultural production. It is urgent that 
farmers get acquainted with the prepartion and use of 
“compost manure’, which if scientifically done could 
be invaluable — a method which falls within the scope 
of any village farmer. It seems unpardonable for the 
planners to have neglected this most valuable and 
handy means of improving agriculture and gone in 
for costly fertilizers. 


As regards Cottage Industries the Projects’ Scheme 
has not given its due place. Even with sufficient food- 
stuffs if the people have not the means to buy them, 
starvation and famine will continue, unless the Govern- 
ment also employs a machinery for distributing the 
unmerited food grains to the people. On the other 
hand if the villager is offered the conveniences to put 
his free time (now wasted) into some remunerative, 
but handy cottage industry, the accumulated effort 
will bring Fim a sufficiently decent additional income. 
An instance from Vellagavi (a village in Kodaikanal 
Taluk) is to the point. When I was explaining the 
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philosophy of the ‘Charka’ to the villagers, a farmer 
jumped at the idea and told me that he will surely 
follow it up. 


Coming now to Education, it is surprising to note 
that the C. D. Projects do not seem to follow Gandhiji’s 
Basic Education scheme. Serious considerations lead 
us to believe that this is the best long-range remedy 
to wipe off India’s many and chronic ills. Our present 
system of education is the primary, cause of the serious 
unemployment and also the wellknown one-way 
traffic from village to city. Basic Education aims at 
fitting the educated for a life well adapted to his own 
environment. It can be called a craft-centred educa- 
tion : for the emphasis is put on teaching the student a 
job which will sustain him for life. Today the educated 
young man, as he passes out of the High School, goes 
hunting for a job, and yet he is fit for no job. The 
fact is that he has thrown his lot with the mil- 
lions of unskilled job-seekers. Then what about 
his academic qualification ? It has in fact fitted 
him to be an easy prey to Communism. What a 
pity! The builders of the nation are transformed into 
her destroyers through an education which does not 
suit the life in store for the educated. 


As regards Social Reforms, silence is observed on a 
most important question, Social Relationships. Yet 
the social up-lift of women, Harijan and tribal people 
form such an integral part of any Social Reform in 
India, that without it, it is difficult to think of any 
real Social Reform. 
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Again, the Project areas, because of their efficient 
official machinery, are best fitted to effect the greatly 
needed Land Reform. Here again the scheme falls 
short of our hopes. The result will be a still greater 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the rich. 


Certain deficiencies in the execution of the C.D. 
Projects must also be mentioned. The Plan has much 
‘Political content’ which very seriously hampers its 
working. Its economic bias seems to be a sort of guise. 
It is deplorable that India often mixes up political 
issues with economic, thereby not reaping the fruits 
which are rightly due to her. 


Again, such a large-scale undertaking must, in 
order to succeed, be efficiently manned. Interested 
observers are not satisfied with the present happy-go- 
lucky way of the working of the Projects. They point 
out the lack of dynamic and capable leadership in the 
administration of the C. D. Projects. 


Among many other points which critics point out 
are, the inability of trained workers to reach down to 
every village and farm, lack of sufficient funds, the 
bureaucratic set up and red-tape, want of willing and 
enthusiastic cooperation of the people and above all 
a great need of a determined “ will” and “drive ” of 
the State. Hence all are not hopeful about the Scheme’s 
successful implementation. 


Conclusion 


“My idea of village swaraj”, wrote Gandhiji, “is 
that it is a complete republic independent for its own 
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vital wants and yet inter-dependent for many others 
in which dependence is a necessity. Thus every vil- 
lage’s first concern will be to grow its own food crops 
and cotton for its cloth. It should have a reserve for 
its cattle, recreation and play-ground for adults and 
children. Then, if more land is available, ‘* will grow 
useful money crops thus excluding ganja, tobacco, 
opium and the like. 


“The village will maintain a village theatre, 
school and public hall It will have its own water- 
works ensuring clean water-supply. This can be done 
through controlled wells or tanks. Education will be 
compulsory up to the final basic course. As far as 
possible every activity will be conducted on the co- 
operative basis. There will be no castes as we have 
today with their graded untouchability.” 


Is it too much to expect of the Community Deve- 
lopment Projects to achieve Gandhiji’s ideal of the 
Indian village? The Plan was conceived at an op- 
portune moment and its primary aims concur with 
Gandhiji’s ideal to a great extent. But doubtless, it 
bears the American stamp, which is not for India’s ad- 
vantage. The insistance on the import of fertilizers 
and machinery for agricultural improvement at the 
expense of ‘compost’ manures and human and cattle 
power, the apparent neglect of cottage industries, con- 
sidering its importance in Indian rural economy ; the 
want of attention to introduce a craft-centred education ; 
these are some of the fundamental deviations from 
the Gandhian ideal which may be detrimental to 
India’s future. Further, the fact that the Plan has left 
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out the much-desired-for land reform is indeed a serious 
weakness of the scheme. 


Adverse criticisms are not wanting, pointing out 
that the importance given to people’s contribution in 
the scheme is only lip-homage. But it is anyway of 
vital importance for the success of the Plan to make 
use of the potentialities and the practical experience 
of the villager. Local leadership must be harnessed 
to the maximum. Solving the local problems and. at- 
tending to the villager’s felt needs must be the Plan’s 
first care. Self-sufficiency of the villages in food, cloth- 
ing and shelter should be insisted upon. The execution 
of the scheme must go along with a great understanding 
of the Indian mind. The habits, customs and culture 
of the people must be taken into account. 


For agricultural improvement, machines must be 
used ; but they must be adapted to the needs and 
conditions in India, insisting primarily on the use of 
cattle. Care must also be taken that machinery is not 
imported as is done today ; for these tractors and the 
like require petroleum and crude oil which again will 
have to be bought from outside. This double de- 
pendence added to the unemployment, which even 
without mechanized agriculture is threatening us, will 
be catastrophic if tolerated. 


To achieve increased production, power must be used 
in cottage industries as far as possible. If thus industries 
are also encouraged side by side with agriculture in 
the villages, many of the evils that result from today’s 
top-speed industrialization could be avoided and all 
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the good which industrialization entails will go to add 
strength to our nation. 


As regards Land-reform, a quick bold step is es- 
sential if India is to be saved from the fangs of Com- 
munism. For several reasons, it is good to give some 
compensation to the present occupants of large estates. 
But that could conveniently be settled through bonds 
payable after 15 or 20 years as is already done in some 
States in India. 


To increase the enthusiasm and active cooperation 
of the people some suggest National-Savings, specially 
intended for the implementation of the Five Year Plan 
This can be very useful also to raise money which is 
badly needed for fully executing the Plan. 


One drawback under which many Government 
Sehemes labour and which disgusts one and all is 
Red-Tape. In theory the Cooperative Department, to 
cite an example, is an ideal body to help people and 
bring about sure results. But what is it in practice ? 
Even today. when all over the world people enthuse 
over the cooperative movement as the best solution to 
many an economic and social problem of a country, 
our activities are far from being satisfactory, so much 
so that the needy farmer has no great faith in it. Very 
often it serves as an additional source of wealth for 
the rich, who can abide by the inconveniences of the 
officers and wait till all the formalities from top to 
bottom are gone through. Anyhow it is high time for 
us to realize this great fault in many of the Govern- 
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ment undertakings in order to remedy it: for the suc- 
cess of the C. D. Projects will to a large extent depend 
on striking at the right remedy for this also. 


One feature of the C.D.Projects deserve special 
mention. The ‘Extension Philosophy’ as the Scheme 
styles it, even though it is nothing but the philosophy 
of the spinning-wheel, is a new outlook which any 
Government Project has often failed to show. This old 
wine in a new bottle is surely more attractive. All of 
India’s well-wishers should welcome it and contribute 
to its success. 


The same can be said of the ‘ Extension Principle ’ 
or *‘ Dirty-Hand-Method’ of teaching the villagers. 
Gandhiji began the experiment even while in Africa and 
realized that it was the only successful method of 
teaching the illiterate masses. 


The Scheme on the whole is doubtless a bold step 
for the new born democracy of India. It has struck at 
the root of some of fundamental problems of Indian 
economy. ‘The food self-sufficiency which is the pro- 
claimed target of the Scheme by 1956, will be a boon 
to India. The Projects distributed throughout the 
country shedding their influence all round will work 
like so many beacons, to light up the whole of this 
vast sub-continent. The peasant-folk enlightened and 
educated will exult in the new democracy and bless 
it for ages to come, because it has shown that even 
the poor Indian villager is a man with the rights and 
duties of a human being. 


A. Manipadam 
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SOCIAL SURVEY 


Labour Problems 


Dr. Gilbreth, an American specialist, proposed that 
radical changes in industries should be preceded with the 
abscrption of the personnel to be retrenched; else the 
psychological shock would lower the workmen’s output 
and run counter to the rationalisation of production. 
With improvement in machinery, highly skilled labour 
will be required but workmen of ordinary skill would 
be displaced. One of her colleagues, Mrs. M. Crushing 
Niles, insisted con the crucial imvortance of improved 
human relations; her remedy was an Administration 
Staff College and a Central Institute of Management. 


Another point calling for attention is the method 
of settling industrial disoutes. The Chief Minister of 
Mysore came out strongly for an understanding between 
management and labour, he denounced the Labour 
Tribunals whick. embody the British judicial system, 
ruin our morale and economy and disturb the veace of 
national industry ; there should be no strike, no go-slow 
tactics, etc ; all should work for the common good. Quite 
right, but how are workmen to vindicate their rights 
without having recourse to strikes on certain oc- 
casions ? 


A case to the noint was the fate of workers in the 
Sarda Mills of Coimbatore. In 1951 the Labour Tribunal 
had decreed salaries, Dearness Allowance and Night 
Allowance. The Appellate Tribunal refused to grant 
a stay-order. For twenty-two months the millowners 
failed to implement the Award, In July 1952 the staff 
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filed a petition to recover their dues; they waited a 
long fifteen months but finally in October 1953 declared 
a pen-down strike. On November 2nd the strikers were 
dismissed without charges or explanations. The Go- 
vernment of Madras had to interfere and to give the 
Collector strict orders to recover the Rs. 80,000 due to 
the staff, pending further action by the Tribunal. 


Such cases of callousness go to justify the con- 
tention of Mr. V. V. Giri during the Thirteenth Labour 
Conference ‘n Mysore that there is no way to do away 
with compulsory arbitration. This goes against the 
resolution of the A.I.T.U.C. which at its session at 
Jalgaon declared that with compulsory arbitration and 
adjudication, undue power was given to the third party, 
the State. Big companies in case of trouble took refuge 
in a jungle of litigation and workmen were left to wait 
for months and even years before recovering their 
dues. 


On its part the I.N.T.U.C. in Southern India 
demands that an Appellate Tribunal be created in their 
region ; Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and all southern 
cases have to send their appeals to Lucknow. (With a 
new Tribunal in the South matters would be settled 
within six months. They also hope that the Factories 
Act will not remain a dead letter. The Labour Con- 
ference ended on a resolution pressing for an early 
fixing of minimum wages in industry. 


In Bombay there was discussion about compensation 
to workmen in mills which closed owing to shortage 
of current; the maximum reached was 38 extra-days. 
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The Tribunal allowed a compensation (59 per cent of 
the salary to 25,000 workmen) ; the judge declared he 
had to take into account that the concerns had ample 
profits and reserves, and that workmen could not find 
any alternative emplovment. 


Wages 


Shri V. V. Giri recently invited industrial em- 
ployers to cut down thir profits for the sake of im- 
proving their labour’s lot. The Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association said that before talking bonus the 
werkers should be given a living wage. About this 
matter of bonus it is well to note that it is hard to 
make an adequate estimate of profits. The wages 
should be attented to first of all. Here are a few 
cases. 

In the Bombay State conservancy workers get 
from Rs. 30—8 to Rs. 35 for full-time permanent 
workers ; in Greater Bombay the rate is from Rs. 35 to 
Rs. 40 with a selection for 15% of them putting their 
wages at the level Rs. 40—2—45. In Poona the pay 
standard is Rs. 30—-1—35 and a selection level Rs. 35 — 
As 8—40. In Districts the level is Rs. 25—8—30. A 
dearness allowance is added ; scavengers get an “ Un- 
clean Allowance ” of Rs. in Bombay, Rs. 5 in Ahmeda- 
bad and Poona, Rs. 3 in suburbs and Rs. 2 in gram- 
panchs. For tramway workmen, the basic wage is 
Rs. 30 in Delk.', Rs. 37—3 in Calcutta, Rs, 2/6 per day 
in Bombay. The Dearness Allowance is Rs. 40 in 
Delhi, 47/8 in Calcutta, 1/7 per day in Bombay. Some 
housing accommodation is provided in Calcutta and 
Bombay; none in Delhi. A Provident Fund exists 
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(10,000 people in Calcutta, 3.509 in Bombay) ; in the 
latter there is also a gratuity on retirement. 


With such salaries there is no opportunity to save 
up, and retirement marks the beginning of austerity. 
Here and there progress must be noted. In Bombay 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Cy has provided for its 
administrative staff a building well above all others 
in India. Shri M. Desai commended such a standard, 
but employees will compare their offices and its ameni- 
ties with the one-room tenement in which they are 
lodged. The housing problem is as acute as ever, and 
the Five Year Plan faces an arduous task. 


Other workers, the University Professors, have 
been given fair prospects by the University Grants 


Commission: Rs. 800 to 1,000 for a Professor, Rs. 250 
to 500 for a Lecturer. But money is not enough. The 
Poona University Teachers Association passed a reso- 
lution deprecating distinctions between the various 
categories in the staff and claiming more leisure for 
research work. 


E. Gather 


WELCOME FAIR TESTIMONY 
“The Christian Missionaries introduced the element 
of social service in religion.” 
(Swami Kikhilananda in “ Prabuddha Bharata,” 
February 1954) 





